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journey. As with a vivid stroke or two the Zen artist made
a picture, so these strolling minstrels would call up in a
little lyric epigram of three lines a series of scenes which
linger in the mind like the notes of a bell. 'Pregnancy
and suggestiveness, brevity and ellipsis/ says Dr. Miya-
mori, are the qualities of haiku: 'symbolism, naturalism,
and quietude their essence.'

Were it not for his thin cry,
The heron sitting motionless
Is but a drift of snow upon a log,

says one such haiku of the fifteenth century, and from
now on this art became very popular.
A mountain shack.
And by the well
A flowering plum,
is one haiku:

A boat and a fishing net
Fade into shadowy darkness;
Falls the cool evening calm,
is another.

Such little landscapes are the inspiration of the haijin,
and in the art of Sesshu and his school is found its counter-
part in painting, learning the technique from China and
adding original motifs, free from bonds of convention.

The decorative figure-paintings and gay colour schemes
of the Ashikaga palaces were in part a reaction against this
simplicity, and the fact that the common people preferred
the scenes of everyday life to the gorgeous cloud palaces
and Taoist paradises of China is to their credit. It is a
revelation of the true spirit of Japan. Out of popular taste,
too, grew the Ukiyoye or colour-prints, which for humour
and vigour are unsurpassed. But these belong to a later
age, as do great haijins like Basho: they may best be
studied in their setting of the rising tide of democratic life
during the later Shogunate.

If, then, the age of the earlier Shoguns was one of social
darkness and chaos, with two rival thrones as well as a
dictatorship, and with fears of invasion from the Mongols,